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Sigrid  Stark  contest 


At  the  end  of  "Baby,"  presented  by  the  Purdue  Theater  Company,  Lizzie  (Linda 
Wilczynski),  and  Danny  (Kevin  Bellamy)  decide  to  keep  their  unplanned  child.  Photo 
by  Dan  Campanella.  (Story  on  page  8) 

Annual  Alumni  Career 
Fair  offers  job  insight 


by  Susan  Erler 

The  Alumni  Career  Fair,  held  March  16 
in  Alumni  Hall,  will  give  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  with  Purdue  University 
Calumet  graduates  and  find  out  about  job 
opportunities  available  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

This  form  of  networking  in  which  over 
75  graduates  have  volunteered  to  represent 
their  companies  and  career  areas  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  PUC  students,  according  to 
Beth  Pellicciotti,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  and  Placement. 

Many  PUC  students,  especially  those 
who  are  the  first  generation  to  attend  col¬ 
lege,  don’t  have  a  form  of  networking 
available  to  them,  said  Pellicciotti.  “We  try 
to  create  that  opportunity  for  them  with  the 
Career  Fair,”  she  said. 

In  what  Pellicciotti  describes  as  “an 
enabling  process,”  the  alumni  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  organizations  they  represent, 
from  small  businesses  to  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  provide  other  job-related  infor¬ 


mation  such  as  how  they  started  in  their 
careers  and  what  advice  they  would  give 
about  job-seeking. 

The  graduates,  professionals  with 
degrees  in  nearly  every  field  of  study  of¬ 
fered  at  PUC,  “are  very  generous  in  shar¬ 
ing  information,"  said  Pellicciotti.  “And  for 
students  who  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it’s 
all  worth  it,  the  graduates  are  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  value  of  education.  They’ve 
made  it,  and  they’re  doing  well,”  she  said. 

Because  it  is  important  to  start  develop¬ 
ing  career  plans  early,  the  Fair  is  as 
valuable  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  and 
juniors,  who  may  need  advice  planning 
electives,  as  it  is  to  seniors  seeking  post¬ 
graduate  advice,  said  Pellicciotti. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Offices  of  Career 
Development  and  Placement,  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid,  and  the  Purdue  Alumni- 
Association-Calumet,  the  event  is  also  open 
to  prospective  students,  their  parents,  and 
the  general  public,  said  Pellicciotti. 
for  schedule  of  events  — 
see  Career  on  pg.  2 


Staton  scholarship  offered 


by  Sherri  Pietrzak 

Applications  for  the  Shirley  Staton 
Memorial  Scholarship,  a  $600  award  for 
students  who  have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  the  Women’s  Studies  Program,  are 
available  through  March  20  at  the  English 
and  Philosophy  and  Financial  Aid  offices. 

Although  there  are  no  restrictions  bas¬ 
ed  on  race,  sex  or  age,  students  must  be 
pursuing  a  minor  in  Women’s  Studies  or 


an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  in  Women’s  Studies  to  be  eligible. 

Applicants  must  be  currently  registered 
in  a  degree  program  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  must  enroll  in  a  minimum  of  12 
credit  hours  during  the  scholarship  year 
and  must  have  a  cumulative  G.P.A.  of  5.0. 

To  apply,  submit  an  application  along 
with  an  official  transcript  of  grades  at  PUC 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  —  at 
see  Staton  on  pg.  2 
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Her  training  helped  her  as  an  instructor 
at  PUC  because  she  understood  the 
veterans  and  what  they  had  been  through. 
It  was  difficult  for  them  to  come  home 
from  the  war  and  go  directly  to  an  English 
classroom. 

“The  men  were  all  gentlemen,”  she  said. 
“They  came  in  (to  PUC)  with  the  mud  still 
on  their  boots.  (They)  had  been  used  to  a 
different  brand  of  English.” 

Stark,  knowing  of  their  experiences,  cites 
this  experience  as  the  bridge  between 
herself  and  the  veterans.  “It  was  a  matter 
of  understanding,  rather  than  being  strange 
to  their  ideas,  beliefs,  or  attitudes. 
Understanding  is  a  very  powerful  force,” 
she  concluded. 

In  addition  to  initiating  a  literary  contest. 
Stark  implemented  other  programs  in  the 
arts.  Prof.  Charles  Tinkham  cited  her 
overall  interest  with  all  the  fine  arts. 

She  started  an  organization  called 
“Gables”  at  PUC  which  was  the  original 
“Books  and  Coffee”  program  of  today.  One 
of  the  group’s  last  speakers  before  it 
disbanded  when  Stark  retired  in  1971  was 
the  Chicago-based  poet  Gwendolyn 
Brooks. 

Stark  also  held  an  art  competition  an¬ 
nually,  since  PUC  had  no  art  classes.  She 
said  she  felt  a  need  to  recognize  student  ar¬ 
tists  and  inspire  them  with  hopes  of  winn¬ 
ing  a  cash  prize.  This  contest  also  was 
discontinued  when  Stark  retired.  She  says 
she  would  like  to  see  interested  faculty 
bring  it  back  again. 

Stark  is  also  a  world  traveler.  She  has 
been  to  Europe  six  times,  went  to  the 
Olympics  in  Finland  after  World  War  II . 
gone  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  took  a  trip 
around  the  world  on  a  sabbatical  in  1964. 
She  has  tried  to  visit  places  of  literary  and 
artisic  importance  to  add  to  her  slide  col¬ 
lection. 

Today,  Sigrid  Stark  resides  in  her  Ham¬ 
mond  home.  She  attends  the  awards  ban¬ 
quet  every  year  to  help  hand  out  awards. 
In  recent  years,  the  banquet  has  had  many 
impressive  literary  figures.  This  year.  John 
Barth,  author  of  Giles  Goatboy,  Lost  in  the 
Funhouse,  and  Tidewater  Tales ,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker. 

The  literary  contest  Stark  initiated  is  now 
renamed  the  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Contest 
since  many  of  the  categories  are  specializ¬ 
ed  in  fields  other  than  English.  According 
to  Prof.  Charles  Tinkham,  the  contest  now 
has  a  much  broader  base  and  a  desire  to 
involve  the  entire  student  body.  Categories 
in  the  technologies,  for  instance,  make  it 
possible  for  more  students  to  enter.  The 
change  of  the  name  from  “literary"  to 
“writing”  contest  reflects  the  broader  scope 
of  the  contest.  For  more  information  about 
this  year’s  contest,  see  the  news  briefs. 


by  Theresa  Renders 


She  is  a  world  traveler  and  a  promoter 
of  the  arts  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
In  addition,  she  was  the  first  female  to  ever 
give  PUC’s  Commencement  Address  when 
she  retired  in  1971. 

To  many,  however,  Sigrid  Stark’s  greatest 
contribution  to  PUC  is  the  one  that  bears 
her  name  -  the  Sigrid  Stark  Writing 
Contest. 

“In  order  to  give  a  future  to  (the)  com¬ 
petition,  you  need  money,”  Stark  said  when 
asked  why  she  sponsors  only  ten  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  29  categories  in  the  Sigrid  Stark 
Writing  Contest.  In  addition,  Stark  said  that 
before  PUC  had  its  own  contest,  she  felt 
it  was  unfair  to  PUC  students  to  complete 
with  graduate  students  on  the  main  cam¬ 
pus  in  Lafayette. 

Stark  organized  the  Purdue  Calumet 
Literary  Contest  in  the  early  1960’s  after 
one  of  her  students  won  a  first  place  at  the 
competition  in  Lafayette.  She  wanted  PUC 
students  to  be  able  to  complete  in  both 
contests. 

In  1971,  when  Stark  retired,  the  contest 
was  named  after  her  by  the  request  of 
former  English  and  Philosophy  Dept. 
Head,  Prof.  John  Tuckey.  Tuckey  reason¬ 
ed  that  Stark  was  not,  only  the  first  full-time 
English  instructor  at  PUC,  but  if  the  con¬ 
test  was  named  for  an  individual,  it  would 
have  more  impact  on  students. 

When  told  the  contest  was  to  be  re¬ 
named  for  her.  Stark  said  she  was  both 
pleased  and  surprised.  The  original  ten 
categories  of  the  contest  are  still  subsidiz¬ 
ed  by  Stark.  To  date,  she  has  given  over 
$5000  to  the  contest. 

Many  students  today  don’t  know  of  the 
impact  Sigrid  Stark  has  had  on  PUC.  She 
is  the  only  faculty  member  left  who  was 
hired  in  February  1946,  when  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  officially  started.  Though  the 
public  schools  in  this  area  were  playing 
about  $1000  more  annually,  she  said,  she, 
like  other  early  members  of  the  universi¬ 
ty,  was  dedicated  to  starting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  PUC. 

Since  World  War  0  had  just  ended,  many 
of  the  students  went  to  school  on  the  G.I. 
Bill.  Stark  had  a  spiecial  affinity  for  them, 
since  she  had  also  been  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps,  Stark,  along  with  other  women 
from  college,  was  part  of  an  “Educational 
Reconditioning”  division  which  answered 
questions  of  soldiers  undergoing  suigery 
and  brought  reading  material  to  them  as 
they  recovered. 

This  work  with  the  soldiers  made  Stark 
realize,  “No  matter  what  work  I  did  in 
civilian  life,  there  would  always  be  World 
War  II  veterans.” 
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Newsbriefs 

Books  and  Coffee  Continues 

Allen  Bloom’s  “The  Closing  of 
the  American  Mind”  will  be 
reviewed  by  Assistant  Prof.  Den¬ 
nis  Barbour  on  March  13  in 
0-131  at  12:15  p.m.  This  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  four  book 
reviews  sponsored  by  the  Dept, 
of  English  and  Philosophy  for  this 
semester.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Prof.  Charles  Tinkham  at 
989-2262. 

Management  Class 

Women  Alive,  a  nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  the 
growth  of  women,  is  offering  a 
management  seminar  on  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  The  seminar  will 
cover:  manager’s  roles,  leader¬ 
ship  styles,  teamwork,  motivation 
of  workers,  delegation  of  duties, 
and  how  to  develop  trust. 

The  seminar  will  take  place  at 
PUC  on  Wed.,  March  22  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Registration  is 
limited  and  will  only  be  accepted 
through  March  14.  The  fee  for 
this  Continuing  Education  Course 
is  $76,  which  includes  all 
materials,  a  participation  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  coffee. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  the  Women’s  Pro¬ 
gram  at  989-2228. 

Guidelines  Available 

Guidelines  and  categories  for 
both  the  Purdue  Calumet  and  the 
Purdue  Lafayette  Writing  Con¬ 
tests  are  available  in  the  Dept,  of 
English  and  Philosophy  Office, 
0-232.  The  deadline  for  the 
Lafayette  contest  is  March  15, 
while  Puc’s  deadline  is  April  5. 
In  addition,  the  literary  magazine, 
“Skylark,”  is  accepting  submis¬ 
sions  until  March  15. 

911  Installed  in  Region 

The  Lake  County  Council  has 
just  passed  an  ordinance  which 
will  install  an  emergency  tele¬ 
phone  system,  E91 1 ,  throughout 
the  county  by  the  Summer  of 
1990. 

In  emergency  requiring  fire, 
police,  or  medical  personnel, 
residents  will  only  have  to  dial 
“911  ”  to  reach  help.  The  system 
automatically  records  the  number 
from  where  the  call  came,  so  help 
can  even  be  sent  if  the  caller  is 
unable  to  speak. 

Home  phone  owners  will  be 
charged  $.39  per  phone  line  per 
month.  According  to  the  County 
Council,  the  rate  would  be 
significantly  higher  if  individual 
communities  had  their  own 
systems  installed. 

Adventures  announced 

Outward  Bound,  a  nonprofit 
wilderness  education  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  sponsoring  several  types 
of  outdoor  experiences.  Activities 
range  from  canoeing  to  cycling  to 
mountain  climbing  and  much 
more. 

For  more  information  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  catalog  of  events  sponsored 
across  the  country,  call  1-800- 
243-8520,  or  write  to:  Outward 
Bound  USA,  Dept.  J,  384  Field 
Point  Road,  Greenwich,  CT 
06830-9990. 

Newsbriefs  continued  on  pg.  4 


Research  symposium 

Alumnus  to 
host 

nursing  event 

- “The  major  focus  in 

graduate  nursing  education 

is  theory  and  research - 

Susan  Rawl 

by  Erika  Madison 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Nursing 
Dept,  this  year  is  to  get  nurses  active¬ 
ly  involved  in  nursing  research,  an  idea 
which  is  relatively  new  in  the  field  of 
nursing. 

The  department  plans  to  accomplish 
this  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Nursing 
Research  Symposium  to  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  March  14  in  Alumni  Hall. 

According  to  Susan  Rawl,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  and  committee 
chair-person  for  the  symposium,  the 
highlight  of  the  five-hour  presentation 
will  be  the  keynote  address  by  Caroyln 
Smeltzer,  a  1974  B.S.N.  graduate  of 

Staton 

from  pg.  1 

least  one  must  be  from  a  PUC  faculty 
member  —  to  the  English  and  Philosophy 
or  Financial  Aid  Offices. 

Women’s  Studies  minors  or  associate 
degree  candidates  should  also  submit  an 
advisor’s  statement  verifying  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  intent.  Applicants  must  also  answer 
in  150  to  300  words  “How  has  participa¬ 
tion  in  Women’s  Studies  had  an  impact  on 
you?” 

The  scholarship,  which  will  be  award¬ 
ed  April  15,  was  created  in  the  memory 
of  Shirley  Staton,  a  PUC  professor  of 
English  for  18  years  who  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  establishing  the  Women’s  Studies 
Program  at  PUC.  Staton  passed  awat  Feb. 
25,  1988. 

Wide  World  of  Women  received 
numerous  contributions  to  fund  the 
scholarship.  Donations  for  the  award  may 
still  be  made  to  the  Office  of  University 
Development,  attention  Shirley  Staton 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  After  enough 
interest  accumulates  on  the  money  con¬ 
tributed,  the  award  committee  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  two  scholarships. 


Purdue  University  Calumet’s  nursing  pro¬ 
gram. 

Smeltzer,  currently  the  vice-president  of 
Nursing  Services  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Hospitals,  will  summarize  her 
research  on  “integrating  research  into  the 
clinical  setting,”  a  concept  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Rawl,  is  rapidly  progressing  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  her  guidance. 

Rawl  feels  that  Smeltzer’ s  presentation 
is  especially  important  because  nursing 
research  is  something  that  undergraduate 
students  should  be  more  aware  of  and 
because  the  graduate  program  is  concen¬ 
trating  more  on  nursing  theory  and 
research. 

In  addition  to  the  six  half-hour  speaking 
presentations  at  the  symposium,  poster 
presentations  will  be  on  display  during 
breaks  and  researchers  will  be  available  for 
answering  questions. 

The  Research  Symposium  is  specifical¬ 
ly  geared  toward  practitioners,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  educators  interested  in 
nursing  research  and  probably  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Thinking  ahead  to  next  year’s  sym¬ 
posium,  Rawl  said  that  the  committee  will 
consider  moving  the  symposium  to  a  big¬ 
ger  and  more  formalized  location  to  ac¬ 
comodate  the  growing  number  of 
participants  that  the  event  has  seen  in  the 
last  three  years.  Rawl  expects  well  over 
200  nurses  to  be  present  at  this  year’s  sym¬ 
posium. 


Mrvan  appointed  to 
technology  panel 

INDIANAPOLIS  -  Democratic  State 
Sen.  Frank  Mrvan,  of  Hammond,  has  been 
named  to  the  Science,  Technology  and 
Resource  Planning  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
NCSL  consists  of  all  state  legislatures,  and 
seeks  to  promote  cooperation  and  interac¬ 
tion  among  the  states. 

The  committee  is  part  of  NCSL’s  effort 
to  share  information  and  ideas  between  the 
states.  Environmental  issues  are  at  the  top 
of  the  Science,  Technology,  and  Resource 
Planning  Committee’s  agenda. 

“We’ll  be  looking  at  what  states  are  do¬ 
ing  to  protect  groundwater  and  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  solid  and  hazardous  waste 
produced,”  Sen.  Mrvan  said. 

Mrvan  listed  global  warming  trends, 
biotechnology,  computer  viruses,  and  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  as  other  issues 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  committee. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  looked  forward 
to  working  with  legislators  from  across  the 
nation.  “Many  states  have  problems 
similar  to  our  own.  We  can  learn  from 
their  initiatives  and  their  errors,”  Mrvan 
concluded. 
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“Career  Connections” 

Alumni  Career  Fair 

March  16,  1989 

3:30  to 

6:00  p.m. 

ALUMNI  CAREER  FAIR 

Alumni  Hall,  3rd  Floor  Library  Building 

Meet  75$  graduates  who  will  share  career 
stories.  Ask  faculty  about  career  courses 
and  career  options. 

3:00  to 

5:00  p.m. 

ON-GOING  ORIENTATION  FOR  CAREER  FAIR 
For  Visitors  and  Prospective  Students 

Room  100,  Student  Lounge,  Library  Bldg. 

Gain  a  basic  overview  of  the  Alumni  Career  Fair 
and  Purdue  Calumet 

4:00  to 

5:00  p.m. 

FINDING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Room  327,  Library  Building 

Discover  strategies  for  career 
decision-making 

“CAREER  CONNECTIONS”  Alumni  Career  Fair  is  open  to  all. 
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Chronicle  seeks 
energetic  students 

The  Purdue  Chronicle  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  1989-90  school  year. 
All  Positions  are  open  to  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  students. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  response 
from  students  this  year  regarding  articles, 
layout,  photos  and  artwork.  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  staff  has  grown  beyond  our  wildest  ex¬ 
pectations  and  we  urge  more  students  to 
come  join  the  experience. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  the  energy  to 
help  us  improve  the  newspaper  in  any 
capacity  stop  by  and  fill  out  an  application 
in  E-217.  Office  hours  are  noon  till  8  p.m. 

We  can  also  be  reached  at  ext.  2547  or 
2548.  Staff  positions  will  be  announced  in 
April,  so  fill  out  an  application  soon. 

Correction 

The  following  names  were  omitted  from  the 
article  listing  new  inductees  to  the  Alpha  Chi 
Honor  Society:  Barbaras.  Crawford.  Rosalyn 
R.  Derolf.  Mary  S.  Fortenbury,  Patricia  A 
Gasparovic.  Josephine  J.  Gerdich.  Andrew  F.. 
Graham,  Patricia  P.  Jones.  Julie  Ann  Koch. 
Robert  D.  Koszyk,  Lynn  C.  Kubeck.  Laura  J'. 
Leffel.  Ronald  J.  Lesniewski.  Jeffrey  Macneill. 
Lori  L.  Manley,  Holly  L.  Masepohl,  Patricia 
D.  Murphy,  Denise  M.  Olszak.  Peggy  C. 
Payonk  and  Linda  M.  Popidinski. 
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Snow  buries  Purdue 


by  Natalie  Chick 


Nearly  16  inches  of  snow  fell 
Wednesday,  Feb.  22  leaving  Northwest 
Indiana  and  Purdue  University  Calumet 
blanketed.  Many  people  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  the  chore  of  digging  their 
cars  out  of  the  mass  of  snow  the  next 
morning. 

Mike  Krull,  grounds  supervisor  at 
PUC,  was  faced  with  the  job  of  trying 
to  dig  out  the  university.  At  6  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Chancellor  Richard 
Combs  closed  PUC’s  doors. 

Although  the  snowfall  had  not  af¬ 
fected  driving  conditions  in  this  area, 
according  to  Larry  Beck,  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant,  he  advised  the 
Chancellor  to  close  down  operations. 

Beck  based  his  decision  on  the 
weather  and  traffic  reports  from 
Valparaiso  and  Crown  Point.  Beck  said, 
“It’s  always  difficult  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  cancel  operations  because  of 
the  unpredictability  of  the  weather. 

“They  (the  administration)  had  every 
intention  of  having  classes  Thursday 
since  the  midnight  grounds  crew  was 
working  throughout  the  night,  but  the 
call  came  at  about  5  a.m.  that  the  crew 
was  unable  to  clear  the  lots.” 

Beck  then  advised  the  Chancellor  of 
the  conditions,  and  he  closed  down 
operations  for  Thursday. 


Chronicle  seeks  feedback  at  focus  meeting 

R  x  m  *1  C'  in  I  I  I  .  1  C  i  ■  . 


by  Barbara  Crawford 

What  do  you  like  and  dislike  about  the 
Chronicle?  Have  you  wanted  to  voice  your 
opinion,  but  felt  your  suggestions  would 
fall  on  deaf  ears?  Well,  now  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  what  you  feel  about  the 
paper  and  know  your  feedback  is  being 
heard  and  welcomed  by  the  staff. 

Beginning  March  15,  and  continuing 
every  Wednesday  through  the  end  of  the 
semester,  the  Chronicle  will  be  conducting 
focus  groups  for  your  feedback.  These  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  at  5  p.m.  and  last  for  approx¬ 
imately  one  hour. 

Students,  faculty,  administration,  and 
staff  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  are  in¬ 
vited  to  participate.  These  groups  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Editorial  Board  and  the 
Faculty  Advisor  of  the  Chronicle. 

In  order  to  give  each  of  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  involved,  we  are  asking  you 
to  reserve  the  date  you  wish  to  participate 
in  the  focus  groups.  Six  to  ten  people  per 
session  will  be  scheduled  to  allow 
everyone  the  chance  to  voice  their  opinions 
during  a  session. 

Call  the  Chronicle,  989-2547,  or  drop 
by  our  office  in  room  E-2 17  to  make  your 
appointment.  If  no  one  is  in  the  office, 
drop  the  information  through  the  mail  slot 


in  the  door.  Leave  your  name  and  a  phone 
number  where  you  can  be  reached.  You 
may  also  leave  your  name,  phone  number, 
and  the  date  you  wish  to  attend  in  the 
Chronicle  suggestion  box  at  the  Library 
building  information  desk. 

Your  opinions  are  always  welcomed.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  these  focus 
groups,  we  encourage  you  to  call  or  drop 
us  a  note  with  your  ideas.  Please  include 
your  name  and  phone  number,  so  we  can 
contact  you  for  further  information. 

We  need  your  input  in  order  to  give  you 
the  type  of  newspaper  you  want  to  read. 
Don’t  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  help  us 
improve  the  Chronicle.  These  sessions 
have  been  planned  as  part  of  our  goal  to 
achieve  a  better  and  more  professional 
looking  newspaper  for  this  campus. 

The  Reader’s  Views  section  in  the 
Chronicle  is  also  your  opportunity  to  of¬ 
fer  feeedback  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
Editor.  Remember  that  we  will  not  print 
any  letter  submitted  to  us  without  a  name 
and  phone  number  where  you  can  be 
reached. 

If  you  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Editor  and 
wondered  why  it  was  not  printed,  ask 
yourself  if  you  remembered  to  include 
your  name  and  phone  number.  We  will  be 
happy  to  honor  your  request  to  have  your 


Barrow  honored  for  publication 


by  Linda  Reynolds 

On  March  27,  Geoffery  Barrow,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  Literatures  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  will  be  honored  for  his  scholar¬ 
ly  achievements  by  the  school  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Celebrating 
Scholarship  program. 

The  program  instated  last  year  by  LAS 
Dean  Carol  Gartner,  is  a  series  of  collo- 
quia  to  honor  LAS  faculty  for  significant 
publication  and  other  scholarly  ac¬ 
complishments. 

Barrow’s  most  recent  publication,  The 
Satiric  Vision  of  Bias  De  Otero,  is  the  first 
book  written  in  English  about  a  major  poet 
of  the  Post  Civil  War  are  in  Spain. 

Barrow’s  interest  in  De  Otero  began  in 
the  early  60’s  when  Barrow,  a  native  of 
England,  lived  in  Spain  for  18  months.  “I 
was  teaching  English  at  the  time,  and 
became  interested  in  De  Otero  because  his 
name  was  often  mentioned  as  being  a  great 
poet  who  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  Fran¬ 


co  regime.” 

De  Otero  used  satire  to  explain  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  pain  during  a  time  of  great 
social  injustice  and  much  censorship.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Barrow,  he  wrote  poems 
because  poetry  was  less  censored  than 
other  writings  such  as  drama,  essays  or 
novels. 

“I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
few  of  De  Otero’s  poems  and  let  people 
see  for  themselves  how  great  he  was.  This 
will  be  a  vehicle  to  open  people’s  eyes  to 
the  author.” 

“It  took  me  years  to  write  this  book,” 
said  Barrow.  “It  has  been  an  abiding  in¬ 
terest  of  mine  for  a  very  long  time.” 

Barrow  has  also  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Hispanic  Studies,  Hispanic 
Review  and  other  scholarly  journals.  His 
book  about  De  Otero  was  published  in 
December  1988. 

The  March  27  program  to  honor  Barrow 
will  be  presented  from  12  to  1:30  p.m.  in 
C-321.  After  the  presentation,  there  will 
be  a  discussion  period  and  a  reception. 


name  omitted  from  being  printed  in  the 
paper. 

During  this  past  semester,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  begun  a  process  of  many  changes 
in  order  to  achieve  a  high  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity  and  be  viewed  as  a 
credible  source  of  information  on  this  cam¬ 
pus.  Staff  changes,  updating  Editorial 
policy,  and  the  focus  groups  are  all  a  part 
of  this  process. 

The  Chronicle  philosophy  is  to  serve  as 
the  PUC  communication  link  between 


students,  faculty,  administration,  staff  and 
the  community.  The  mission  statement  is 
to  provide  objective  information  about  the 
university,  community,  and  its  people. 

Do  you  feel  the  Chronicle  is  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  living  up  to  its  philosophy 
and  mission  statement?  In  what  ways  are 
we  achieving  or  failing  in  our  efforts? 
These  are  questions  we  would  like  to 
receive  your  feedback  on  in  the  focus 
groups,  in  addition  to  any  further  ideas  and 
suggestions  you  may  have. 


Students  With 
Programming 
Experience... 


Our  highly  respected  consulting 
firm  can  surpass  your  best  job  offer 
in  terms  of  compensation  and 
opportunity. 

Positions  are  available  in  Chicago 
and  N.W.  Indiana  for  independent, 
conscientious  individuals  seeking 
the  broad  exposure  and  rapid 
advancement  that  a  consulting 
environment  offers. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Dept.  100 

River  Oaks  Center 
96  Arcade 

Calumet  City,  IL  60409 
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PUC  experiences  the  ‘Peer  Review’ 


by  Cindy  Shy 

The  Association  for  Computing  Mach¬ 
inery  sponsors  one  review  a  month 
throughout  the  country  at  the  request  of  the 
computer  center  director  in  order  to  assist 
the  reviewing  of  institutions  operations. 
Purdue  University  Calumet  was  one  of  the 
first  universities  in  the  country  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  process,  known  as  the  “peer 
review.”  More  than  70  people  participated 
in  the  review  on  campus  along  with  three 
interviewers  from  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Illinois  State  Univ.,  and  the  Miami 
Dade  Community  College. 


The  committee  begins  by  considering  the 
user  communities  perception  of  the  future, 
perceptions  of  the  services,  and  computing 
telecommunications  and  user  services 
staffs  perceptions  of  the  functions  within 
the  dept. 

The  Lan  Technology  impressed  many  of 
the  interviewers.  The  interviewer  from  Ill. 
State,  found  the  Lan  system  Purdue’s  most 
distinctive  feature. 

Walter  Miner,  director  of  Computing 
Telecommunication  and  User  Services, 
participated  as  a  reviewer  at  2  other  institu¬ 
tions,  Univ.  of  Alabama  and  the  Univ.  of 
Akron.  Miner  said,  “This  is  a  worthwhile 


experience  for  ideas  brought  back  that 
other  institutions  are  now  employing.” 
Miner  supports  the  peer  review.  The 
reviewers  conduct  an  exit  review  to  discuss 
the  areas  of  improvement. 

Many  students  involved  in  the  review 
expressed  their  feelings  on  what  im¬ 
provements  should  be  made,  and  any  im¬ 
portant  advances  that  should  be  covered. 

There  were  special  accounts  set  up  for 
the  committee  to  actually  let  them  see  what 
a  student  goes  through  logging  on  to  the 
system,  testing  different  software,  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  other  applications  on  the 
PC’s. 


St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  green  with  legend 


by  Andy  Wright 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  now  celebrated  with 
the  wearing  of  the  green  and  the  drinking 
of  green  beer.  However,  the  history  behind 
St.  Patrick  and  his  day  is  marked  with 
legend  and  celebration. 

St.  Patrick  is  called  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  and  is  that  country's  patron  saint. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  is  celebrated  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  some  Episcopalians. 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  day  in 
America  can  be  traced  back  to  1737  with 
a  parade  held  in  Boston.  The  largest  parade 
is  held  annually  in  New  York  City  where 
125,000  people  participate. 

The  date  and  place  of  St.  Patrick’s  birth 
is  unknown.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
estimated  to  be  near  385  or  389  and  places 


such  as  England,  France,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  have  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace. 

At  the  age  of  16  he  was  kidnapped  by 
a  group  of  Irish  marauders  and  forced  in¬ 
to  slavery. 

After  escaping  and  going  home  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Ireland  in  431  or  432  as  a  bishop. 
He  was  given  the  name  of  Patrick  in  place 
of  his  original  name,  Succat. 

He  traveled  for  30  years  throughout 
Ireland  founding  monasteries,  schools  and 
churches.  On  March  17,  461,  shortly  after 
beginning  his  retirement,  he  died. 

The  treifoil  shamrock  is  commonly 
associated  with  St.  Patrick.  A  legend  also 
exists  that  St.  Patrick  drove  all  the  snakes 
out  of  Ireland. 

Through  his  work  Ireland  became  the 
“Isle  of  Saints.” 


There  is  an  American  legend  that  says 
that  when  the  British  evacuated  Boston  on 
March  17,  1776,  General  George 
Washington  selected  “Boston”  as  the 
password  for  the  day  and  “St.  Patrick”  as 
the  proper  response. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  are  numerous. 
An  annual  event  in  Chicago  has  been  the 
dying  of  the  Chicago  River  green,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  Mayor  Richard  Daley  started  in  1965. 

The  St.  Patrick’s  day  parade  in  Dublin, 
the  largest  parade  in  Ireland,  isn’t  com¬ 
parable  to  the  parade  in  New  York  City. 
The  festivities  in  Ireland  are  billed  as  the 
Irish  Mardi  Gras,  and  attract  large 
numbers  of  North  American  tourists. 

In  contrast,  St.  Patrick’s  day  in  Rome 
is  observed  only  by  religious  services  of 
solemnity  and  ceremony. 


English  and  Humanities  departments  expand  class  offering 


by  Michelle  Brzycki 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  next 
fall  to  English,  Humanities,  and  Liberal 
Arts  and  Science  majors. 

One  class  will  be  focusing  on  Indiana  ar¬ 
tists,  writers,  and  musicians.  The  200  level 
course,  English  232,  will  be  15  weeks  and 
will  be  3.0  credits. 

There  will  be  a  new  option  for  students 
this  fall.  Students  desiring  only  one  credit 
may  take  five  weeks  of  the  400  level  class. 
A  student  may  take  10  weeks  for  2.0 
credits,  or  he  may  take  the  full  15  weeks 
for  3.0  credit. 

Indiana  artists  range  from  T.C.  Steele 
to  Robert  Indiana;  writers  range  from 
Booth  Tarkington  to  Kurt  Vonnegut;  and 


musicians  range  from  Hoagie  Carmichael 
to  John  Cougar  Mellencamp. 

There  will  be  a  test  given  in  each  divi¬ 
sion  and  a  short  paper  is  also  required. 

Professor  John  Carlisle,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  proposed  the  new  class 
and  will  be  teaching  it  in  the  fall.  “The 
course  is  about  people  that  have  been  bom, 
raised,  or  even  worked  in  Indiana,  and 
people  that  have  become  famous.  Basical¬ 
ly  the  course  is  about  Indiana  People  of  the 
past  and  the  present,”  Carlisle  said. 

The  course  will  be  offered  on  Monday’s 
and  Wednesday’s  from  5  -  6:30  p.m. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  10  years  that  a 
course  can  be  taken  for  one,  two,  or  three 
credits.  “A  course  about  American  writers 
was  fairly  successful  considering  that  the 


course  wasn’t  highly  promoted,”  said 
Carlisle. 

Another  new  class  that  will  be  offered 
in  the  fall  will  be  English  396N.  This 
course  is  a  cross-cultural  exploration  in  the 
humanities. 

The  course  traces  ways  to  define  what 
it  means  to  belong  to  a  society  and  what 
it  means  to  be  human  through  literature  and 
the  arts  (such  as  architecture,  dance, 
music,  painting,  pottery-making, 
sculpture,  and  weaving). 

There  will  be  four  units  to  the  course, 
each  having  its  own  professor.  A  professor 
will  teach  his  unit  within  three  to  four 
weeks. 

The  units  include: 

The  House:  An  Introduction  to  Inter¬ 


disciplinary  Study.  Taught  by  Professor 
John  Carlisle,  whose  teaching  includes 
film,  folklore,  and  popular  culture. 

Kin  of  the  Raven:  Literature  <6  the  Arts 
of  America's  Northwest  Coast.  Taught  by 
Professor  Robert  Nichols,  whose  teaching 
includes  linguistics.  This  unit  offers  an  op¬ 
tional  self-guided  trip  to  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Chicago. 

Taj  Mahal:  Literature  &  the  Arts  of  In¬ 
dia.  Taught  by  Professor  Zenobia  Mistri, 
whose  artwork  includes  painting  and  batik 
and  whose  teaching  includes  world  liter¬ 
ature. 

Bronze  Age  &  Beyond:  Literature  &  the 
Arts  of  Classical  Greece.  Taught  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alan  Gross,  whose  teaching  in¬ 
cludes  ethics,  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 


‘Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child’  isn’t  good  advise  anymore 


by  Sandra  Bock 

“Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child”  isn’t 
good  advise  anymore. 

According  to  Betty  Davis  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Family  Studies 
Center,  punishing  a  child  is  one  of  eight 
ways  to  destroy  him. 

Davis  stated  her  views  about  parenting 
in  a  program  entitled  “Eight  WEays  to 
Destroy  your  Child”  at  the  Women’s 
Studies’  Brown  Bag  Forum  meeting  Feb. 
15. 

According  to  Davis,  punishing  a  child 
does  not  work  because  it  causes  guilt,  de¬ 
fiance,  worry,  hatred  and  revenge  fan¬ 


tasies. 

Walter  Hartmann,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  department, 
agrees. 

“The  problem  with  punishment  is  you 
can’t  be  around  every  time.  The  first  time 
the  negative  act  occurs  and  is  not  punish¬ 
ed,  it’s  ineffective,”  Hartmann  said. 

“Instead  of  punishing  the  child,  express 
your  disapproval  of  the  act,  not  the  per¬ 
son.  Then  state  what  you  want  the  child 
to  do,”  Davis  said. 

Another  damaging  thing  parents  do  is 
deny  their  child’s  feelings 

If  the  child  says  he  is  cold,  the  parent 
may  respond  by  saying,  “No  you’re  not. 


it’s  72  degrees  in  here.”  If  the  child  says, 
“I’m  hungry,”  the  parent  may  say,  "No 
you’re  not,  you  just  had  breakfast  two 
hours  ago.” 

According  to  Davis,  not  accepting  the 
child’s  feelings  sends  a  message  to  the 
child  that  what  he  feels  does  not  matter. 
When  feelings  become  more  complex,  the 
child  will  not  turn  to  the  parent  for  help 
in  resolving  them. 

Another  common  parenting  mistake  is 
being  negative.  According  to  Davis, 
always  telling  the  child  what  he  cannot  do 
makes  him  defensive  and  rebellious. 

Instead  of  saying.  Don’t  throw  your  coat 
on  the  floor,”  say  “Hang  up  your  coat.” 


The  second  statement  is  more  specific,  is 
positive  instead  of  negative  and  tells  the 
child  exactly  what  you  expect  from  him. 

A  parenting  mistake  that  affects  how 
successful  a  person  will  be  in  living  their 
own  life  as  an  adult  is  keeping  the  child 
dependent.  “A  dependent  person  has  a 
hard  time  managing  his  own  life  because 
he  is  waiting  for  someone  else  to  manage 
it,”  Davis  said. 

Children  focus  of  PUC 
musical  program 

by  Debby  Williams 

The  Southlake  Children's  Choir  will  be 
performing  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
on  March  12  at  3:00  p.m.  The  concert  is 
to  be  held  in  Alumni  Hall  which  is  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Student  Faculty  Library 
Center.  There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  public. 
Verna  Schrombeck  will  be  the  accom¬ 
panist. 

The  music  will  be  performed  by  70 
children  of  both  sexes  ranging  in  ages  9 
to  13.  The  songs  that  they  will  be  perfor¬ 
ming  include  folk  songs  of  other  lands, 
nature,  animals,  and  friendship.  All  of  the 
music  is  arranged  especially  for  children. 

The  Southlake  Children's  Choir  was 
founded  in  1984  by  Mary  Lou  Mcrkner 
and  Cynthia  Bradford.  The  ladies  felt  that 
there  was  a  pressing  need  to  expand  the 
availability  of  children's  music  in  the 
Region.  The  children  arc  sent  front  area 
schools  and  then  chosen  through  auditions. 


COMPUTERIZED  TAX  PREPARATION 

_ +ELECTRONIC  FILING/DIRECT  DEPOSIT 

^REFUNDS  IN  4  WEEKS  OR  LESS! 

SMALL  BUSINESS  SERVICES  brings  tax  preparation  into  the  21st  Century!  Call  for  Free  In¬ 
formation  to  see  how  you  qualify.  SBS  prepares  individual,  small  business  and  payroll  returns, 
or  you  can  prepare  your  own  taxes  and  we  do  the  rest — file  it  electronically.  Student  rates.  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  meet  your  schedule. 

JANET  GORMAN,  E.A.  •  •  •  219-942-5906  _ 

Enrolled  to  practice  before  the  I.R.S. 
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SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

$1.00 

Corona 

Cvery  Monday 
8:00  p.m. 

50<  Draft 

STROK€ 

IT  II! 

1 

PARTY 

TILL  VA 

2 

Hot  legs 
long  Islands 
$3.00 

3 

Stop  Ughts 
only  $1.00 

4 

Corona 

$1.50 

5 

Bud 

Night 

$1.00 

6 

$1.00  Ute 

50<  Draft 

7  Olive 

Stuffing 

Contest 

Genuine  Draft 
$1.00 

8 

Tequila  Shots 
$1.00 

9 

Hot  legs 
long  Islands 
$3.00 

10 

Blow  Jobs 
$1.00  cheap 

11 

Corona 

$1.50 

12 

Bud 

Night 

$1.00 

13 

50<  Draft 
$1.00  Corona 

14 

Pickle  Coting 
Contest 
Genuine  Draft 
$1.00 

|  5  Table  Gomes 
For  Singles 
(SUN) 

House  Uline  $1.00 
Draft  Ute  75< 

16 

Hot  legs 
long  Islands 
$3.00 

17 

Baily's  &  Irish 
Whiskey 
all  $2.50 

18 

Corona 

$1.50 

19 

Bud 

Night 

$1.00 

20 

$1.00  Becks 

50<  Draft 

21 

Dirty  Dandng 
Contest 
Genuine  Draft 
$1.00 

22  Chicago 
Health  Club 
Sponsoring 
Aerobics 
(coll  for  details) 

23 

Hot  legs 
long  Islands 
$3.00 

24 

Dr.  Peppers 
$1.00 

25 

Corono 

$1.50 

26 

Bud 

Night 

$1.00 

27 

$1.00  Michelob 
50<  Draft 

28 

Heni  Contest 
Mole  &  Female 
Heineken 
$1.00 

29 

Corono  , 

$1.50  1 

30 

|  Hot  legs  Finals 
jin  trip  to  las  Vegas 
long  Islands 
$3.00 

31 

Peppermint 
)  Schnapps 

90  proof 
$1.00 

MARCH 


Sunday 

Tuesday 

Bud  Night 

Contest 

$|00 

Thursday 

Hot  Legs  Contest 
Long  Islands 

Night 

Friday 

$300 

Saturday 

Shot 

Corona  Night 

Night 

$150 

Hot  Legs  Finals  -  30th  -  Win  Trip  to  Las  Vegas 


N€UJ  HOURS  NOUJ  OP€N  FOR  LUNCH 
50<  DRRFT  NIGHT  SUNDRV  THRU  TUCSDAV 

Di  NIGHTIV 
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Editorial  Page 


Book  banning  via  hit  squads 


Readers’  views 


The  politics  played  by  world  leaders 
is  often  puzzling.  Making  ar¬ 
rangements  and  bartering  are  the 
necessary  strategical  tools  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  power,  which  is  the  goal 
of  several  small  nations. 

Recently,  the  Iranian  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  placed  a  $5.2 
million  bounty  on  the  life  of  a 
somewhat  obscure  author,  Salman 
Rushdie,  for  writing  a  book  about  his 
recent  publication  of  “The  Satanic 
Verses,”  which  according  to  him  is  a 
fictional  depiction  of  the  Moslem 
religion. 

The  book  was  banned  in  Pakistan 
and  the  Ayatollah  has  strongly  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ban  should  be  carried 
through  to  all  nations.  This  is  not  the 
first,  or  undoubtedly  the  last  time  that 
a  book  will  face  criticism,  but  placing 
a  bounty  on  a  person’s  life  and  bann¬ 
ing  his  publication  stretches  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  constructive  criticism. 

The  owners  of  Walden  and  Dalton 
bookstores  are  so  concerned  about 
possible  threats  and  protests  against  the 
publication  that  they  have  pulled  the 
book  from  the  shelves.  That  action  has 


On  Feb.  6,  president  Bush  announced 
his  plan  to  bail  out  and  re-organize  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  system.  The  goal  of  the  Bush 
plan  is  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the 
United  States  financial  system  as  a  whole, 
especially  the  federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  and  to  reassure  millions  of  or¬ 
dinary  depositors  that  all  is  well.  “Every 
insured  deposit  will  be  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America,”  Bush  said,  “which  means  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  protected.” 

In  the  old  days  a  savings  and  loan  was 
an  institution  that  made  low  risk  home 
loans  in  their  own  communities. 

In  the  late  1970’s,  as  inflation  soared  to 
a  rate  higher  than  the  interest  S  &  Ls  were 
allowed  to  pay  on  deposits,  S  &  Ls  were 
no  longer  able  to  compete  with  mutual 
funds.  These  funds,  which  were  not  in¬ 
sured,  paid  substantially  higher  rates. 

Between  1980  and  1982,  the  United 
States  passed  a  series  of  bills  deregulating 
the  savings  and  loan  association.  The 
association  could  pay  whatever  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  they  wanted  and  they  could  invest 
where  they  wanted.  This  was  in  the  glory 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
idea  was  that  the  so  called  “free  market 
system”  was  a  panacea  for  every  problem. 
Conservative  economists  argued  that  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  are  essentially  just 
businesses  like  any  other.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment  also  raised  the  insurance  on  deposits 
from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

The  result  of  deregulation  was  a  fierce 
competition  for  the  association  to  attract 
money  by  paying  higher  and  higher  interest 
on  deposits,  and  to  invest  their  money  in 
increasingly  risky  ventures  in  search  of 
higher  rates  of  profit.  Increased  insurance 
coverage  by  the  federal  government  en¬ 
couraged  a  willingness  to  gamble. 

The  result  of  that  competition  is  that  of 
the  3,000  Savings  and  Loan  associations 
in  the  country,  more  than  500  have  been 
declared  insolvent,  another  500  are  effec¬ 
tively  broke  and  many  of  the  remaining 
2,000  are  shakey.  Losses,  all  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
were  mounting  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per 
month. 

Evidently,  the  government  doesn’t  quite 
have  as  much  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the 
“free  market  system”  as  claimed.  The 
bailout  began  last  year  when  regulators 
merged  and  sold  222  insolvent  associa- 


caused  other  authors  like  Studs  Terkel, 
William  Brashler,  Norman  Mailer  and 
Gay  Talese  to  protest  for  Rushdie’s 
book  to  remain  in  circulation. 

Rushdie  has  offered  his  apology  to 
Moslems  and  the  publisher  Viking 
Penguin  said  that  they  would  print  on 
the  cover  of  ‘  ‘The  Satanic  Verses’  ’  that 
it  is  a  fictional  story,  but  that  isn’t  good 
enough  for  the  Ayatollah.  New  York 
Times  critiques  have  called  the  book 
a  complicated  and  vague  depiction  of 
existentialism  of  the  Moslem  religion 
and  definitely  not  Rushdie’s  best 
publication. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Ayatollah  has 
turned  Rushdie  into  an  internationally 
known  individual  and  probably  by  now 
a  very  wealthy  person.  The  book  would 
never  have  been  so  popular  with  the 
curious  or  as  widely  published  is  it 
would  have  been  ignored.  Is  the  ban 
a  ploy  to  see  who  will  side  with  the 
Ayatollah  in  another  political  power 
move,  or  is  it  to  stop  and  make  other 
authors  think  about  what  they  will  have 
printed?  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
Rushdie’s  response. 


tions.  The  government  sweetened  the  pot 
with  nearly  $40  billion  of  taxpayers  money 
to  help  insure  the  profitability  of  the  new 
super  savings  and  loan. 

Bush’s  plan  which  now  goes  to  congress 
calls  for  the  sale  of  $50  billior.  in  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  cover  more  bailouts  and  the 
takeover  of  350  more  associations. 

The  day  after  the  plan  was  announced, 
the  White  House  released  estimates  of  the 
sums  needed  for  the  bailouts  for  the  next 
10  years  —  $126.6  billion.  Bush  claims  that 
$40  billion  of  this  will  come  from  the  tax¬ 
payers.  That  will  be  on  top  of  the  $40 
billion  we  have  already  paid.  The  rest,  he 
says,  will  come  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
increased  fees  to  be  paid  by  banks  and  the 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  taxpayer  will  have 
to  pay  the  entire  bill  in  the  longrun  because 
interest  payments  on  government  bonds 
come  from  tax  revenues  and  the  banks,  of 
course,  the  banks  will  pass  on  their  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  depositors. 

Simultaneously  Bush  has  also  proposed 
a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  from  33  per¬ 
cent  to  15  percent.  Capital  gains  are  the 
profits  gained  from  the  sale  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  investments.  The 
wealthiest  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion  earns  about  85  percent  of  all  capital 
gains.  The  Treasury  Department  admits 
that  this  will  reduce  tax  revenues  by  $1 1 .9 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  given  for  this  is  that  it  will  give  in¬ 
centive  for  increased  investment.  Once 
again,  the  “free  market”  system  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  solve  everything  including  the 
budget  deficit. 

All  of  these  plans  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  continuing 
economic  growth  and  that  interest  rates  and 
inflation  will  not  rise.  But  this  assumption 
flies  in  the  face  of  reality.  Just  last  week 
the  Federal  Reserve  raised  interest  rates  in 
an  effort  to  curb  rising  inflation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  overdue  for  a 
recession.  It  is  not  a  question  of  if,  but  of 
when  and  how  bad.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  maintain  conditions  that 
will  make  a  quick  recovery  possible.  Their 
manipulation  of  the  money  supply  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sophisticated,  but  the  margin  for 
error  has  become  periously  small. 

One  thing  is  clear,  we  already  have  a 
major  financial  crisis  and  this  will  certainly 
make  the  recovery  from  the  coming  reces¬ 
sion  more  difficult. 


Exit  exam  is  necessary 

This  is  not  a  letter  of  prejudice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  letter  of  equality. 

In  your  article,  “Solution  Exists  to 
English  Exit  Exam,”  you  stated  various 
“problems”  with  the  exit  exam. 

You  stated  in  your  article  that  the  exit 
exam  discriminates  against  minorities 
because  they  are  not  adequately  prepared 
for  college.  If  a  person  is  not  prepared  for 
college,  whether  a  minority  or  not,  then 
he  should  either  not  further  his  education 
or  seek  further  preparation  assistance.  For 
example,  if  a  student  has  difficulty  in  math, 
then  that  student  can  seek  student  tutoring 
at  no  cost.  There  are  far  too  many  pro¬ 
grams  set  up  by  Purdue  to  help  the  student; 
therefore,  the  desperate  plea  that  minori¬ 
ty  groups  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  is  a 
cop-out.  Quite  simply,  no  matter  what 
one’s  race,  the  degree  requirements  should 
be  the  same. 

In  addition,  your  opinion  that  the  exit  ex¬ 
am  does  not  measure  a  student’s  writing 
is  absolutely  preposterous.  The  exit  exam, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  graded  by  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  goal  of  this  exam  is  to 
test  the  student’s  basic  writing  skills.  If  a 
student,  after  taking  a  required  English 
writing  class,  cannot  pass  a  basic  writing 
exam,  then  once  again  that  person  does  not 

Smoking  should  be  prohibited 

Since  eating  and  drinking  are  prohibited 
in  C-100  then  I  think  that  smoking 
should  also  be  prohibited. 

Smoking  is  very  annoying  to  those  who 

SGA  looking  for  support 

The  article  that  was  printed  in  the 
February  24  issue  of  the  Chronicle 
stating  that  SGA  should  revote  on  a  new 
constitution  is  misleading,  and  I  would  like 
to  clarify  the  issue. 

According  to  Sherri  Pietrzak  who  wrote 
the  article,  on  February  15,  1988,  Vice 
President  Rich  Bolanowski  took  over  a 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  President  Peter 
Cappas.  Rich  Bolanowski  had  pointed  out 
to  me  that  President  Cappas  never  missed 
a  meeting,  and  he  was  indeed  there  on  that 
day.  Rich  Bolanowski  has  also  mentioned 
that  the  constitution  went  through  proper 


deserve  to  pass  the  class. 

As  far  as  an  appeal  is  concerned,  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  truly  feels  that  he/she  deserves  to  pass 
a  class,  then  it  is  that  student’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  investigate  whether  or  not  an  appeal 
has  been  done  and  to  implement  an  appeal 
if  one  was  not. 

Furthermore,  although  “not  too  many 
people  have  to  write  a  paper  in  two  hours 
on  an  unknown  topic,”  most  people  in  the 
real  “business  world”  do  have  to  know 
how  to  write  in  a  logical  manner.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  taking  the  exit  exam  can  be 
stressfiil,  but  so  can  taking  any  test. 

I  do  agree  with  you,  Ms.  Pietrzak,  that 
perhaps  separate  instruction  should  be 
given  to  those  who  do  not  pass  the  exit  ex¬ 
am.  However,  instruction  alone  should  not 
be  the  solution.  It  is  fine  if  further  instruc¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  but  the  student  should  be 
able  to  pass  the  exit  exam  whether  it  takes 
him/her  1  or  100  times  to  do  so. 

Overall,  I  found  your  article  to  be  an  in¬ 
credibly  pathetic  and  biased  one,  and  am 
amazed  that  the  Chronicle  would  even 
print  such  bogus  trash.  Whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  minority  or  not,  he/she  is  at  Pur¬ 
due  to  learn. 

Michelle  Lynette  Guarnero 


do  not  smoke  since  there  is  not  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  in  C-100. 

Rene  Venegas 


channels  to  be  approved  and  there  was  a 
quorum  present  at  that  meeting. 

Secondly,  Rich  has  informed  me  that  on 
February  20,  they  voted  on  the  Senators 
Mechanism  which  passed  with  eight 
Senators  present.  What  I  and  others  would 
like  to  know  is  how  Miss  Pietrzak  could 
write  this  article  without  facts,  or  is  it 
perhaps  that  Pietrzak  has  already  had  prac¬ 
tice  in  writing  articles  without  facts. 

In  conclusion,  Student  Government  is 
looking  for  support  not  put-downs. 


Denise  Evanich 
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Spanish  poetry  program  promotes  awareness 


by  Laura  Dosado 

A  Spanish  poetry  program  to  promote 
Hispanic  cultural  awareness  was  held 
March  4,  1989  in  room  C-100. 

Chicano  poet  and  Boston  University 
Professor  Tino  Villanueva  along  with  local 
poets  and  artists  from  East  Chicago  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  shared  heir  work  with  the 
community  at  this  event. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 


Literatures  of  Purdue  Calumet,  the  Bil- 
inguak  Education  Department  of  Indiana 
University  Northwest,  the  Los  Latinos  of 
Purdue  Calumet,  El  Cirulo  Espanol  of  In¬ 
diana  University  Northwest,  and  the  East 
Chicago  Multilingual  and  Multicultural 
Program.  The  artworks  were  courtesy  of 
Anita  Ryan  who  is  an  art  teacher  at  East 
Chicago  Central  High  School. 

Poet  Tino  Villanueva,  a  son  of  migrating 
field  workers,  lectured  and  read  his  poems 
that  reflected  his  heritage  and  experiences 


at  the  program. 

“I  think  it  was  a  wonderful  inspiration 
for  the  people  to  see.  It  was  not  just  to  see 
someone  from  out  of  town  but  it  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Spanish  identity.”  said 
Villanueva. 

The  idea  for  the  event  was  developed 
and  organized  by  Professor  Anothony 
Lamb,  Professor  Geoffrey  Barrow,  and 
Professor  Valentino  Martinez. 

“We  wanted  to  have  different  events  for 
the  people  who  have  Spanish  heritage.  This 


was  suggested  by  several  people  who  are 
poets  themselves.  Poetry  is  very  close  to 
the  Spanish  people’s  hearts.  It’s  in  our 
blood,”  Dr.  Lamb  said. 

It  was  Dr.  Lamb  that  invited  Chicano 
poet  Tino  Villanueva  to  speak  at  the 
program. 

“He  was  asked  to  come  here  because, 
in  my  estimation,  he  is  the  best  Chicano 
poet.  Of  all  the  people  I  looked  though,  his 
poetry  was  some  of  the  most  interesting,” 
said  Lamb. 


Sorority  play  to  illustrate  the  role  of  Satan 


by  Tracey  M.  Jarrett 

Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority,  Inc.  is 
sponsoring  a  dramatization  entitled  “Satan 
Had  Me  Bound,  But  Jesus  Lifted  Me”,  on 
Friday,  March  17  at  7  p.m.  in  Alumni 
Hall. 

Leon  Kendrick,  writer  and  producer  of 
the  play,  and  the  New  Hope  Celestial 
Choir  of  Gary  will  be  featured. 

The  play  illustrates  Satan’s  various  holds 
on  people  in  general.  People  of  all  kinds 
of  flaws  and  weaknesses  that  Satan  uses  to 


keep  them  bound  to  a  limited  existence. 

‘  ‘We  show  some  of  the  difference  crisis 
people  are  dealing  with  everyday.  These 
problems  are  very  real,  and  we  attempt  to 
let  people  know  that  they  can  get  out  of 
these  traps,”  said  Vanessa  Allen,  co-vice 
president  of  Sigma  Gamma  Rho. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  will  be  the  focus 
of  this  dramatic  revue  are  unwed  teenage 
mothers,  alcoholic  parents  and  their 
children,  church-going  hypocrites  and 
homosexuality.  The  play  was  not  written 
in  judgment  of  anyone  falling  into  any  of 


these  groups. 

“The  thing  we  want  people  to  realize  is 
that  sin  is  sin,  and  no  matter  what  any  of 
us  have  done  in  our  lives,  Jesus  still  loves 
us  and  He  can  turn  our  loves  around,  ’  ’  said 
Allen. 

Allen  portrays  a  teenage  mother  of  three 


who  continues  to  have  children  in  order  to 
receive  more  government  aid.  “My 
character’s  life  is  turned  around  and  she 
becomes  a  great  inspiration  to  other 
teenage  mother  as  well  as  a  recruiter  for 
Christ,”  said  Allen. 


The  Gruesomes  style  is  loud 


‘ Substitute  teachers  wanted ’ 


by  David  Baggett 
Contributor 

Tired  of  flipping  burgers  or  being  out  of 
work?  Consider  temporary  employment 
down  at  the  local  school  house. 

For  once,  night  students  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  day  students.  The  basic  re¬ 
quirements  for  employment  include  having 
completed  at  least  60  credit  hours  of 
university  credit,  a  clear  schedule  to  4:30 
p.m.  and  no  objections  to  signing  an  af¬ 
fidavit  of  loyalty  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 

According  to  a  worker  in  the  personnel 
office  at  the  School  City  of  Hammond, 
substitute  teachers  are  always  needed,  but 
especially  during  flu  season. 

Because  substitutes  are  required  to  have 
at  least  60  credit  hours,  schools  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  find  replacements.  Recently, 
some  school  districts  have  increased  the 


pay  for  subs. 

Substitutes  in  Hammond  receive  $32  per 
day  for  subs  who  have  not  yet  received  a 
four  year  degree,  $35  for  a  sub  with  a  non¬ 
teaching  four  year  degree,  and  licensed 
teachers  get  $40. 

Pay  at  other  school  districts  varie. 

According  to  a  school  official  in  East 
Chicago,  anyone  who  is  even  slightly  in¬ 
terested  in  a  teaching  career  should  try  be¬ 
ing  a  sub  and  get  some  hands-on  training. 

An  education  major  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet  said  that  subing  will  let  you 
know  pretty  quick  if  you’ve  got  what  it 
takes  to  teach. 

But  regardless  of  a  student’s  career  ob¬ 
jectives,  substitute  teaching  can  be  one 
good  way  to  pick  up  some  needed  cash  and 
at  the  same  time  invest  in  the  future  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  education  of  children. 


by  Rick  Markley 
Contributor 

Popular  cult  heavy  metal  band.  The 
Gruesomes,  has  recently  undergone  a  face 
lift.  Lead  guitarist  John  Remesnik  had  been 
fired  last  month,  and  his  replacement  has 
not  yet  been  named. 

One  of  the  band  members  said  it  was  due 
to  his  unwillingness  to  adapt  to  the  musical 
changes  the  band  hopes  to  make  with  their 
new  songs.  These  changes  will  make  the 
music  more  melodic  than  before. 

Although  he  was  not  the  original 
guitarist,  Remesnik  had  become  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  band.  He  was  well 
received  by  audiences,  and  his  personali¬ 
ty  and  musical  style  blended  well  with  that 


of  the  band. 

Remesnik  said,  “I  don’t  know  why  they 
fired  me.  They  haven’t  given  me  a  reason 
or  talked  to  me  since.” 

The  Gruesomes  have  auditioned  about 
ten  guitarists  already,  but  have  postponed 
any  decision  until  thy  see  what  results  an 
ad  in  a  local  rock  magazine,  “The 
Rocker,”  will  produce. 

The  Gruesomes  are  a  Hammond-based 
band  who  have  enjoyed  recent  Midwest 
success,  including  a  recording  contract  of¬ 
fered  by  a  West  German  record  company. 
The  band’s  musical  style,  conservatively 
put,  is:  fast,  loud,  obscene,  yulgar,  and 
perverse,  making  the  task  of  finding  a 
replacement  member  no  small  order. 


Computer  programs  for  pre-school 


When  you  party 


Subscribe  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  enjoy  student  savings  of  up  to  $48.  That’s  quite 
a  bargain,  especially  when  you  consider  what  it 
redly  represents:  Tuition  for  the  real  world.  '  i  ‘ , 

(—To"subscribe-call  800-257-1200, *  Ext  1066  toD-free”!  rcIIlcIIlDcr  10. . . 

|  Or  mail  lo.  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  500  3rd  Ave.  W .  Seattle.  WA  98119 
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by  Carol  Zencka 
Contributor 

Purdue  University  Calumet  child  center 
staff  research  preschool  computer  pro¬ 
grams  on  recently  purchased  Apple  II  GS 
computer.  Findings  indicate  most 
preschool  programs  call  for  a  one  to  one 
adult/child  ratio. 

“This  is  a  problem  area,”  indicates 
Mildred  Vajagich,  director  of  the  center. 
“The  one  to  one  ratio  programs  explore 
what  the  preschooler  already  knows,  such 
as  matching  colors  or  picking  a  number.  ’  ’ 

The  center’s  -hilosophy  calls  for 
preschoolers  to  have  hands  on  experiences 
such  as  recognizing  objects  by  sound, 
touch,  taste  and  smell;  drawing  and  pain¬ 
ting;  and  making  models  out  of  clay 
blocks. 

“In  order  to  correlate  the  center’s  hands 
on  philosophy,  programs  need  to  allow  the 


child  actual  concrete  experiences,”  states 
Vajagich.  “Logo’s  Turtle  Graphics  pro¬ 
gram  is  good  for  hands  on  experience,” 
continued  the  director. 

According  to  Sue  Cooper,  head  p.m. 
teacher  at  the  center,  “the  Logo  program 
calls  for  the  preschooler  to  type  in  direc¬ 
tions  (left,  right,  up,  down).  The  cursor 
moves  in  accordance  with  the 
preschooler’s  directions  to  make  shapes.  ” 

Further  study  of  how  Logo  graphics  fits 
into  the  center’s  hands  on  program  is 
planned. 

“However,  to  get  the  most  out  of  other 
available  computer  programs,  I  have  a 
parent  lined  up  for  next  fell,  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  to  work  on  a  one  on  one  basis,”  said 
Ms.  Vajagich. 

Slimnastics  classes 


expanded 
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by  Scott  Hanson 
Contributor 

Due  to  increased  popularity,  the  Purdue 
Recreation  Dept,  has  expanded  the  number 
of  Slimnastics  Classes  offered  this 
semester.  The  room  for  slimnastic  classes 
is  located  next  to  the  racquetball  courts. 

The  classes  are  offered  free  of  charge  to 
all  students,  faculty  members  and  to  com¬ 
munity  members  who  have  joined  the 
fitness  center. 

According  to  instructors  Josie  Arena  and 
Regina  Padilla,  the  classes  are  designed  to 
shape  and  tone  the  arms,  legs,  waist, 
stomach,  and  buttocks.  They  said  it  also 
gives  the  cardiovascular  system  a  moderate 
workout. 

The  hour  long  classes  are  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Class  size 
varies  from  5  to  15  people. 

Slimnastics  is  offered  at  3:30  p.m.  dai¬ 
ly  and  also  at  noon  everyday  except 
Wednesday  and  at  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday. 
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‘89  Phone-a-thon  receives  $35,000  in  pledges 

hv  Anrlv  \A/rtakf  _ l  j _  r _  i  ^ 


by  Andy  Wright 

The  phone  bill  will  add  up  to  over 
$2500,  but  the  money  generated  with  the 
phones  will  more  than  cover  the  bill.  The 
1989  Purdue  University  Calumet  phone- 
a-thon  received  $35,000  in  pledges  this 
year. 

That  total  is  short  of  the  goal  of  $44,000 


and  down  from  last  year’s  $37,000  in 
pledges.  However,  this  year  the  weather 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  phone-a-thon. 

The  phone-a-thon  missed  two  nights 
because  of  the  school  closing.  Another  day 
was  picked  up  when  March  1  was  re¬ 
scheduled  as  the  last  night  for  calling. 

“I  am  pleased  with  the  way  it  went  con¬ 
sidering  the  weather,”  said  Annette 


Slager,  the  coordinator  of  the  phon-a-thon. 
“The  first  week  we  were  better  than  half¬ 
way  to  our  goal.” 

Coordinating  the  last  night  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  Slager  said.  “Everything  had  to 
be  taken  down  and  put  back  up  for  the  last 
night.  Dan  Biggs  and  Bob  Hopper  from 
Computing,  Telecommunication  and  User 
Services,  and  Shelly  Lapeer  from  the 


telephone  switchboard  were  very  helpful 
in  coordinating  the  last  night.” 

Slager  said  the  pledges  from  the  last 
night  made  it  worth  the  effort.  “We  receiv¬ 
ed  $5700  in  pledges  the  last  night,”  she 
said. 

Volunteer  participation  was  excellent 
said  Slager.  “We  had  more  students  par¬ 
ticipate  this  year,”  Slager  said. 


Department  of  parks  sponsors  ‘controlled  burn’ 


by  Robert  Minar 
Contributor 

Robert  Worth  and  Robert  Peloquin 
would  like  to  see  a  good  fire  in  Indiana’s 
only  national  park. 

The  two  are  not  pyromaniacs  and  they 
were  nowhere  near  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  its  devastating  fires  last 
summmer. 

They  are  members  of  the  biology  depart¬ 
ment  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  and  for 
the  last  two  years  have  been  conducting 
research  in  die  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lake  Shore  which  extends  through  parts 
of  Lake,  Porter  and  LaPorte  counties. 

The  fire  Worth  and  Peloquin  anticipate 


will  occur  in  the  fall  as  a  “controlled 
bum,”  part  of  a  fire  ecology  program  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Parks 
Service. 

“These  fires  are  used  to  clear  areas 
which  have  been  overprotected  and  have 
overgrown,”  said  Worth.  They  are  used 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  hiring  man¬ 
power  to  clear  such  areas.  The  fires  also 
cause  less  ecological  damage  in  the  long 
run.” 

Before  the  beneficial  fire  can  be  set. 
Worth  and  Peloquin  must  complete  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  wet  and 
dry  dunes,  marshlands  and  prairies  which 
make  up  the  lake  shore. 

They  work  in  the  Lupine  Prairie  section 


Continuing  education  blossoms  for  spring 


by  Carol  Zencka 
Contributor 


summer  is 


University 

Continuing 


Spring  has  sprung  and 
blossoming  for  Purdue 
Calumet's  Institute  for 
Education. 

The  Institute's  spring  semester  for  non- 
credit  courses  began  the  week  of  Feb.  13, 
one  month  after  PUC’s  undergraduate/gra¬ 
duate  spring  semester  got  underway.  In¬ 
stitute  Director  William  R.  Wright  said  the 
summer  session  begins  June  5  with  an 
advertising  promotion  goal  of  May  9,  for 
addressing  and  mailing  of  the  Institute's 
schedule  of  classes. 

“The  Institute’s  spring  catalog  lists  100 
non-credit  courses.  During  the  first  week, 
67  courses  were  scheduled  to  begin  with 
50  actually  running,”  said  Director 
Wright. 


Students  respond  to  barcode  library  cards 


by  Gregory  Downer 
Contributor 

Student  response  to  the  use  of  the  new 
bar  coded  library  cards  is  overwhelming¬ 
ly  positive  according  to  librarian  Professor 
Corey. 

Before  this  year,  students  had  to  write 
their  name  and  address  on  a  filing  card 
before  they  could  take  out  materials. 

“Our  computer  is  hooked  up  to  a  base 


‘Baby’  plays  well  at  PUC 


by  David  Fanno 

Opening  night  will  always  have  some 
glitches,  but  this  “Baby”  never  showed 
signs  of  a  miscarriage.  Minor  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  might  have  disturbed  some  novice 
actors  and  actresses,  but  “Baby’s”  ex¬ 
perienced  cast  overcame  first  night  nerves 
and  pulled  off  a  radiant  performance. 

“Baby,”  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  serio¬ 
comic  musical  dealing  with  the  situations 
of  pregnancy.  It  deals  with  three  age 
groups,  the  circumstances,  the  problems 
and  ultimately  the  unusual  ending  for  all 
three  couples. 

The  opening  scene  begins  with  a  darken¬ 
ed  stage  and  only  a  dimly,  blue  lit 
backdrop.  Two  performers  are  on  stage  in 
dark  leotards  and  against  the  backdrop  ap¬ 
pear  as  silhouettes.  Each  moves  through 
expression  dancing  ultimately  intertwining 
depicting  the  flow  of  an  egg  and  embryo 
in  their  journey  to  conception.  The  stage 
is  then  set  for  the  adventures  of  the  main 
characters. 


of  the  park  near  Cowles  Bog  in  Porter 
County. 

Worth  counts  and  catalogs  animal  life, 
including  amphibians,  reptiles  and  mam¬ 
mals,  all  vertibrates.  Peloquin  surveys 
plants. 

One  of  the  things  they  have  found  is  that 


since  the  area  was  turned  into  a  park  in 
1966,  some  species  of  plant  life  have 
become  too  numerous.  They  use  too  much 
water  and  rob  the  marshes  and  wetlands 
of  their  moisture,  drying  up  bogs  and  driv¬ 
ing  out  rare  and  exotic  plant  and  animal 
life. 


Department  develops  rapidly 


The  33  remaining  courses  are  schedul¬ 
ed  to  begin  throughout  the  semester.  Most 
courses  run  for  10  weeks. 

According  to  Dr.  Wright  course  selec¬ 
tion  is  based  on  requests  from  community 
members  and  students.  Also,  trends  are 
tracked  by  reading  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  and  keeping  abreast  of  what 
other  continuing  education  schools  offer. 

Spring  semester  courses  include  arts  and 
crafts,  personal  enrichment,  professional 
development,  fitness,  languages  and  career 
related  subjects  such  as  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  English  review  and  Japanese 
business  customs. 

"One  of  our  good  courses  in  the  sense 
of  drawing  the  interest  of  people  is  sign 
language,”  said  Dr.  Wright. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  calling  the  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education  at  989-2229. 


by  Mary  Osterman 
Contributor 

The  Behavioral  Sciences  Department  is 
the  fastest  growing  department  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet. 

“We  teach  more  credit  hours  than  any 
other  department  in  the  university,”  said 
Dwight  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  Department.  “It’s 
well  over  8,500  credit  hours.” 

The  department  which  offers  courses  in 
a  variety  of  disciplines  concerned  with 
human  development  and  behavior  has  seen 
its  steadiest  growth  in  its  five  Psychology 
options. 

“In  the  Fall  of  1979,”  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
continued,  “the  department  had  88  majors 
in  Psychology.  In  the  Fall  of  1988,  that 
number  had  increased  to  157  majors.” 

Attributing  to  the  department’s  most 
rapid  development  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
program  in  Restaurant,  Hotel,  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Management,  which  became 
available  in  1986. 

In  the  Fall  of  1979,  Purdue  University 


Calumet  implemented  its  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  in  RHI  with  10  students.  In  the  Fall 
of  1988,  comprised  of  both  the  two-year 
and  the  four  -year  programs,  that  number 
had  grown  to  218  students. 

“The  jobs  are  not  the  typical  8  to  5 
variety,  but  have  always  been  there  in  the 
hospitality  industry,”  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
said.  “They  require  skills  in  crisis  manage¬ 
ment,  but  the  opportunities  to  move  up  are 
almost  limitless.” 

Adding  to  the  variety  of  disciplines  in 
the  department  is  Sociology  and  its  op¬ 
tions.  Students  may  choose  between 
General  Sociology,  Gerontology,  Crimin¬ 
ology,  Day  Care,  Family  Therapy  and 
Social  Work. 

“In  1978,  we  received  a  $59,000  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  develop  the  Social  Work 
Curriculum,”  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  concluded. 
“We  spent  one  year  revamping  the 
Sociology  program.” 

In  1979,  16  of  the  25  Sociology  majors 
selected  the  Social  Work  option,  and  by 
1988,  that  number  was  at  33. 


Using  preventative  measures 
can  avoid  theft  in  cars 


in  Indianapolis.  The  students  like  this 
system  very  much,”  said  circulation  clerk 
Tammy  Guerrero. 

Purdue  University  students  regardless  of 
campus,  faculty,  administrators,  clerical 
and  service  staffs  of  all  campuses  are 
qualified  for  a  library  card. 

Students  and  faculty  from  the  state 
universities  in  Indiana,  Calumet  College 
and  Notre  Dame  are  also  included  on  the 
list  of  those  eligible. 


The  three  couples  include  unmarried  col¬ 
lege  students  not  ready  for  children,  an 
early  thirties  college  coach  and  his  wife  ex¬ 
cited  about  having  children  and  a  mid- 
fortyish  pair  who  already  have  children  in 
their  twenties. 

“Baby”  is  a  treat  highlighted  with  the 
light-hearted  music  and  uncomplicated 
scenery.  “I’m  really  happy  with  the  whole 
cast  because  their  hard  work  showed  in  the 
chemistry  between  the  characters.  That's 
also  why  we  kept  the  set  simplistic  so  that 
the  chemistry  wouldn’t  be  lost,”  said 
director  John  Glover. 

Ray  Parpart  who  stars  as  Nick  Sakarian, 
the  college  coach,  said,  “I've  always  been 
comical  in  other  roles,  but  this  was  a  more 
serious  character.  My  counterpart  [Mar¬ 
cia  “Missy”  Van  Treeck]  was  great.  She 
made  the  chemistry  work  between  us." 

“Baby”  runs  through  March  II.  Tickets 
and  reservations  are  available  through  the 
bursar. 


by  |im  Neil 
Contributor 

Students  can  avoid  theft  by  placing 
valuables  in  the  trunk  of  there  car  at  PUC. 

When  an  experienced  thief  wants  to  steal 
a  valuable  item  from  your  car,  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  difficult  to  prevent.  But  students  at  PUC 
can  make  it  tougher  on  potential  thieves  by 
following  a  few  simple  precautions,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Sgt.  Nicholas  Zwier  of  the  Purdue 
Calumet  Police  Department. 

The  most  common  mistake  students 
make  is  to  leave  valuables  inside  their 
vehicles  while  they  are  on  campus.  These 
items  include  purses,  briefcases,  stereos, 
textbooks,  radar  detectors  and  checkbooks. 

Leaving  these  items  in  full  view  makes 
it  easier  for  thieves  to  choose  their  targets. 
A  potential  thief  will  look  over  several  cars 


before  choosing  a  particular  vehicle. 

“That’s  the  main  thing  --  make  sure 
your  car’s  locked,  and  put  all  valuables  out 
of  sight,”  Zwier  said. 

Many  people  who  have  something  stolen 
from  their  cars  attribute  it  to  bad  luck.  But 
a  thief  will  not  break  into  a  car  unless  there 
is  something  inside  that  he  wants. 

“They’re  not  going  to  arbitrarily  pick 
a  car  and  hope  to  find  something,”  Zwier 
said. 

Audible  alarms  are  helpful  to  discourage 
theft,  but  they  are  not  a  guarantee  against 
it.  Most  alarms  on  the  market  are  design¬ 
ed  to  slow  a  thief  down,  according  to 
Zwier. 

“They’re  all  deterrents.  They’re  more 
likely  to  go  after  a  car  that’s  unalarmed, 
unless  it's  something  they  really  need.”  he 
said. 
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The  Fly  II:  Aren’t  flys  attracted  to  garbage? 


by  Jimmy  Downes 


Produced  by:  Brooks  Films 
Directed  by:  Chris  Walas 

I’ll  be  honest,  I  don’t  really  expect  much 
from  a  sequel.  To  date,  there  have  been 
only  five  sequels  that  have  been  worth  any 
merit  in  the  long  history  of  film.  Believe 
me,  “The  Fly  II,”  will  not  number  six  on 
that  prestigous  list. 

Eric  Stoltz  stars  as  Martin  Brindle,  the 
son  of  mad  scientist  Seth  Brindle  of  the 
film’s  predecessor.  Martin,  who  is 
chronologically  five  years  old  but  looks 
and  acts  like  a  very  mature  22-year-old, 


sets  out  to  unlock  the  mystery  behind  his 
father’s  telepod  machine.  I  only  wish  that 
Stoltz  would  have  seen  that  there  was  no 
mystery  to  the  script  and  turned  it  down. 
I  genuinely  like  Stoltz,  but  boy,  did  he 
make  a  poor  career  move  with  this  piece 
of  refuse. 

Joining  Eric  Stoltz  in  this  fiasco  is 
Daphne  Zuniga  (Spaceballs).  She  plays, 
with  real  conviction,  the  grief-ridden 
girlfriend  of  Brindle.  Unfortunately  this  is 
only  the  second  film  in  which  I’ve  seen 
Zuniga.  Based  upon  how  bad  this  movie 
is,  she  probably  won’t  be  seen  on  the  silver 
screen  too  often. 

When  it  comes  to  gore,  I’m  like  any 


other  guy;  I  can  accept  it  if  it  is  done 
tastefully.  However,  this  celluloid  that 
barely  passes  for  a  movie  is  a  veritable 
bloodbath.  Hands  are  melted  by  fly  vomit, 
and  heads  are  crushed  by  elevators.  Don’t 
go  for  pizza  after  seeing  this  baby;  I  don’t 
think  that  it  will  appear  too  appetizing. 

So  what  is  redeeming  about  this  movie? 
Good  special  effects  and  some  slick 
cinematography.  The  Fly  II  had  a  big 
budget  and  it  shows  in  these  areas.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  weren’t  enough  to  make  this 
movie  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Not  even  humor  could  help  this  film. 
There  is  a  scene  in  which  Martin,  now  in 
the  stages  of  turning  into  a  fly  himself. 


goes  to  visit  a  man  who  lost  an  arm  and 
a  leg  due  to  Brindle’s  father  dousing  him 
with  fly  vomit.  This  cynical  character 
holds  the  key  to  making  Martin  human 
again.  Sure,  this  guy  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  Seth  Brindle’s  son,  but  did  he  really 
have  to  utter  such  bad  jokes  like,  “Your 
father  bugged  me.,”  “Why  should  I  help 
you?  I’ve  already  given  an  arm  and  a  leg 
to  this  project.,”  and  “Buzz  off  kid.”  I’ve 
heard  better  jokes  from  first  graders.  It’s 
too  bad  that  the  writers  tried  this  devise  to 
raise  a  sinking  ship. 

Don’t  see  the  “Fly  II.”  Save  your 
money.  Go  bowling,  visit  your  Aunt 
Hazel,  grout  your  bathroom  tile. 


Barry’s  Review 

Figures  On  a 

by  Barry  Dungy 

What  do  you  get  when  you  combine 
snappy  guitars,  bright  and  cool  synthesizer 
programming  and  concise  lyrics?  Figures 
on  a  Beach  of  course!  Figures  on  a  Beach 
is  a  five-man  band  out  of  Los  Angeles, 
whose  first  album  was  roasted  by  the 
critics,  and  ended  up  in  the  $3.99  bargin 
bin  at  the  local  record  store  only  several 
months  after  it’s  release. 

That’s  certainly  not  the  case  with  this 
record!  I’m  glad  that  Sire  Records  decid¬ 
ed  to  give  these  boys  another  chance  to 
prove  themselves  after  their  first  album 
bombed.  On  this  self-titled  effort  the  band 
teams  up  with  producer  Ivan  Ivan  who  has 
produced  records  for  Book  of  Love  and 
Martini  Ranch. 

The  premier  single,  which  is  dance  floor 

Review 

No  way  to  lose  with 
Tommy  Keene’s 
newest  album 

by  Robert  Teets 

Just  when  rock  and  roll  seems  old  and 
stale,  something  new  always  comes  along. 
But  what  happens  when  most  of  the  new 
stuff  is  worthless  trash?  A  depressing 
musical  drought  plagues  the  airways  and 
record  stores. 

But  wait  folks  it’s  safe  to  go  back  into 
the  record  stores  and  turn  on  your  radios! 
There  exists  something  fresh  and  vibrant 
and  I’m  not  talking  about  Poison,  Bon  Jovi 
and  crap  like  that  which  somehow  gets  past 
as  music. 

Tommy  Keene’s  “Based  on  Happy 
Times”  is  just  that,  the  kind  of  music  I  was 
longing  to  hear  -  as  the  title  implies.  No 
heavy  metal  or  commercial  dance/pop  rub¬ 
bish  -  it’s  just  clean  guitars  and  real  drums 
that  keep  the  beat. 

The  line-up  here  is  very  tight.  With  Peter 
Buck  from  R.E.M.  playing  guitars  on  the 
Beach  Boys’  cover  “Our  Car  Club"  and 
a  mandolin  on  “A  Way  Out,"  there  is  just 
no  way  of  loosing.  Jules  Shear  wrote  and 
sings  background  harmony  on  a  couple 
tunes  as  well. 

Conjuring  up  jovial  memories  of  high 
school  buddies,  cruising,  and  hanging  out 
this  album  is  “Based  on  (Damn  good) 
Happy  Times.”  _ 


Ytu're  bright  enough  to  master 
Cobol  and  Fortran. 


Free  mouse  and  up  to  $100  off  with 
any  286  LP  computer  purchase! 
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WH.l~  floppy 


Mote  20 

W/20Mb  hard  drive 
3.5~  floppy 
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w/40Mb  hard  drive 
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w/ZMM-149  Amber  or  White  Phospher  monitor 
Reg.  $ 1599  S 1899 

Now  $1499  $1799 

w/ZCM-1390  RGB  Analog  color  monitor 
Reg.  $1799  $2099 

Now  $1699  $1999 

w/ZCM-1490  FTM  color  monitor 
Reg  $1899  $2199 

Now  $1849  $2149 


$2299 

$2199 


$2499 

$2399 


$2599 

$2549 


What  does  Zenith  Data  Systems’  compatibility  mean  to  you? 
Versatility.  Word  processing,  desktop  publishing  and  all 
your  future  business  software  that  runs  on  the  industry 
standard:  DOS®. 

For  more  information  contact: 


Steve  Sofhauser 
Zenith  Data  Systems 
(312)  745-2180 
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Beach  sparkles  with  energy  and  passion 


re-working  of  the  1974  classic  Bachman- 
Tumer-Overdrive,  tune  You  Ain’t  Seen 
Nothing  Yet.  The  song  is  currently  in  the 
top  20  on  the  Billboard  Dance  Charts. 


Lead  singer,  Anthony  Kaczynski  has  a 
very  powerful  voice  that  adapts  well  to 
everything  from  straight-ahead  rock  tunes 
to  Dance  music. 


Rating:  Figures  On  a  Beach’s  self-titled 
second  album  that  sparkles  with  charm, 
energy  and  passion.  The  fusion  of  rock-n- 
roll  with  synth  pop  is  a  winner.  ★  ★  ★  * 
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Kamalipour  rubs  elbows  with  network  bigwigs 


by  Eunice  Madison 


a  communication  process  between  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  educators  in 


When  NBC  aired  the  mini-series. 
" Lonesome  Dove"  in  early  February, 
they  probably  provided  lunchtime  conver¬ 
sation  for  many  avid  tube-watchers. 

But  according  to  Dr.  Yahya  Kamali¬ 
pour.  professor  of  communication  and 
creative  arts  at  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
those  conversations  were  probably 
lukewarm  compared  to  the  comments  be¬ 
ing  traded  by  the  makers  and  the  breakers 
of  the  TV  industry. 

While  the  TV -watching  public  was  hur¬ 
rying  home  for  the  next  episode  of 
"'Lonesome  Dove."  Kamalipour  was  rub¬ 
bing  elbows  with  the  network  bigwigs  — 
among  them,  the  entertainment  presidents 
of  NBC.  ABC.  and  CBS. 

As  one  of  the  75  delegates  chosen  to  at¬ 
tend  the  17th  Annual  Faculty /Industry 
Seminar  sponsored  by  the  International 
Radio  and  Television  Society,  Kamalipour 
spent  Feb.  8-12  in  New  York.  According 
to  Kamalipour.  the  conference  functions  as 


broadcasting. 

“All  universities  get  applications,"  said 
Kamalipour.  who  was  compefitively  sel¬ 
ected  to  attend  the  seminar  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  teaching  and  research. 

"They  try  to  select  one  representative 
from  each  major  institution,”  said 
Kamalipour.  who  was  the  only  delegate 
chosen  from  the  state  of  Indiana. 

“This  is  a  valuable  service  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  provides  at  their  expense  —  a 
mutually  beneficial  process,”  said 
Kamalipour,  who  received  much  inside  in¬ 
formation  about  the  broadcasting  industry 
at  the  conference. 

“You  get  to  see  how  intense  the  rating 
wars  really  are,”  he  continued,  referring 
specifically  to  a  newsmaker  luncheon, 
where  the  high  ratings  of  “Lonesome 
Dove,"  dominated  conversation. 

According  to  Kamalipour,  when  so¬ 
meone  at  the  luncheon  expressed  concern 
over  a  rape  scene  in  the  series,  Kim 


LeMasters,  President  of  CBS  entertain¬ 
ment,  commented,  “at  least  they  were 
tasteful  rape  scenes.”  Kamalipour  said  that 
although  the  executive  immediately 
apologized,  his  comment  was  isolated  and 
picked  up  by  the  press. 

Also  according  to  Kamalipour,  when 
entertainment  President  of  NBC  was  ask¬ 
ed  why  he  didn’t  get  educators  more  in¬ 
volved  in  the  industry,  he  replied  that 
worry  over  ratings  consumed  all  his  time. 

"Slipping  one  rating  point  can 
sometimes  mean  losing  a  million  dollars,” 
said  Kamalipour. 

“Advertising  agencies  are  also  in  a  race 
•  —  to  get  the  best  spots  for  the  least  cost,” 
he  said. 

“Eight  of  us  were  assigned  to  go  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  a  major  advertising 
agency;  two  of  their  executives  in  charge 
of  buying  time  explained  the  process  to  us. 

“The  network  is  the  ‘middle-man’  bet¬ 
ween  the  network  and  the  client,  continued 
Kamalipour,  adding  that  he  was  surprised 
to  find  out  that  “most  work  is  done  on  the 


p  >ne.  No  paperwork  is  involved,  and 
c  ntracts  are  rarely  signed.  This  industry 
rv  .illy  subscribes  to  the  idea  that  a  man  is 
as  good  as  his  word.” 

“Agencies  also  preview  programs,” 
Kamalipour  added.  “Clients  want  to  know 
if  the  program  goes  with  the  product.” 

According  to  Kamalipour,  other  issues 
that  could  effect  the  industry  were  also 
discussed  —  such  as  whether  or  not  expor¬ 
ting  our  programs  to  other  countries  and 
not  receiving  anything  in  return  could  be 
defined  as  “cultural  imperialism,”  and 
whether  or  not  a  nationwide  movement  to 
remove  beer  commercials  from  television 
will  be  successful. 

“There’s  lots  of  room  for  debate  on 
these  issues,”  said  Kamalipour. 

Offering  the  career  advise  from  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  broadcasting,  Kamalipour  ad¬ 
vises  students  “to  expect  a  highly 
competitive  market,  with  most  job  growth 
in  all  areas  of  sports  and  cable  broad¬ 
casting.” 


Professor  Van  Orman  hosts  his  own  talk  show 


by  Linda  Reynolds 

On  most  days.  Professor  Richard  Van 
Orman  can  be  found  teaching  history  to 
students  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

But  on  Sunday  evenings  he  spends  his 
time  talking  to  people  such  as  actors  Bob 
Hope  or  Rory  Calhoun,  Sun  Times  film 
critic  Roger  Ebert,  or  Chicago 
psychologist  Kate  Wachs,  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  a  singles  service. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Van  Orman  has 
been  the  host  of  a  radio  talk  show  entitled 
The  Richard  Van  Orman  Show,  on  WJJY- 
FM  (103.9).  Located  on  Broadway 
Avenue  in  Crown  Point,  the  show,  broad¬ 
cast  on  Sundays  from  9  to  10:30  p.m.,  can 


also  be  heard  on  U.S.  Cable  channel  49. 

The  program  is  a  mixture  of  interviews, 
music,  phone  calls,  and  prizes  for  answer¬ 
ing  Van  Orman’s  trivia  questions. 

“This  is  a  hobby  for  me.  It’s  fun  and 
games,”  said  Van  Orman.  “But  it’s  also 
an  education.  You  never  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  It’s  great.” 

Van  Orman  said  he  looks  for  people  who 
are  lively  and  talkative.  “In  most  cases 
I’ve  had  good  interviews.  People  love  to 
talk  about  themselves.” 

Most  of  Van  Orman’s  interviews  are 
over  the  telephone.  He  gets  his  ideas  for 
persons  to  interview  from  what  he  calls  a 
“domino  offect.”  He  sees  someone  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  newspaper  or  calls 
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somebody  who  tells  him  to  call  somebody 
else. 

The  worst  time  Van  Orman  had  inter¬ 
viewing,  was  when  he  spoke  with  actor 
Hugh  O’Brian.  “O’Brian  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  deaf  now.  He  played  Wyatt  Earp 
for  years  where  he  was  constantly  firing 
guns.  It  affected  his  hearing.  I  had  to  keep 
yelling  at  him  over  the  phone.” 

The  most  interesting  conversation  Van 
Orman  has  had  was  with  Jane  Meadows, 

Teachers  need  to 

by  Vicki  Yarsh 
Contributor 

The  Indiana  Department  of  Education 
announced  a  new  coding  procedure  for  is¬ 
suing  licenses  to  teachers  which  will  be  in 
effect  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  in  the 
Fall  of  1989.  To  ensure  that  licenses  are 
n  hand  before  teachers  start,  coding  will 
attach  teachers’  certification  scores  to 
license  applications. 

The  decision  came  after  1,100  people 
began  teaching  without  valid  licenses.  A 
new  internship  program  began  in  the  Fall 
of  1988  tracked  the  problem. 

As  a  remedy,  the  codes  must  be  brought 
to  the  National  Teachers  Exam  (NTE)  and 
Indiana  Tailored  Testing  Program  (ITTP) 
sites  by  examinees.  The  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  must  be  coded  and  the  score  recipient, 
the  DOE. 

According  to  Professor  John  Davis, 
schools  will  only  hire  confirmed  licensed 
teachers.  The  licenses  will  be  issued  when 
the  coded  forms  are  returned  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  after  grading. 

Purdue  Calumet  must  be  coded  by  all 
who  attended  the  university  to  be  a  teacher. 
If  test  sites  in  other  states  are  used,  the 
codes  for  PUC  and  the  Indiana  DOE  are 
still  used. 

Coding  instruction  are  available  in  the 
NTE  Bulletin  in  the  teacher  education  of- 


who  he  said  could  talk  intelligently  about 
anything. 

In  the  near  future.  Van  Orman  will  in¬ 
terview  Neil  Sheean,  author  of  a  book 
about  the  Vietnam  War  which  won  a 
natural  book  award. 

Van  Orman  is  also  trying  to  get  hold  of 
Oprah  Winfrey  for  a  spot  on  the  show. 

Scott  Andree,  the  engineer  producer  of 
the  show,  said  he  likes  working  with  Van 
Orman. 

be  licensed 

fice  in  X-151 . 

By  bringing  the  codes,  students  can 
avoid  an  extra  cost  of  request  for  a  report 
from  the  DOE  to  start  teaching.  Teacher 
education  students  will  want  to  test  six 
months  in  advance  to  the  date  they  want 
to  start  teaching,  Davis  said. 

The  university  will  receive  coded  forms 
from  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS). 
ETS  publishes,  controls  and  administers 
the  NTE. 

ETS  is  expected  to  use  codes  to  service 
40  colleges  and  universities  in  Indiana. 
Scores  from  12  test  sites  used  to  be  sent 
on  magnetic  tape. 

Davis  said  an  advantage  is  that  statistical 
information  will  be  more  specific  and  no 
longer  based  on  a  majority.  The  exact 
number  if  students  taking  the  test  was  not 
formerly  known. 

Information  can  help  where  we  need  to 
alter  things,  he  said.  Hopefully,  we  can 
provide  a  course  or  seminars  and 
workshops  before  certification  testing. 

By  coding,  students  will  alleviate  pro¬ 
blems  for  ETS.  For  six  to  eight  weeks, 
ETS  is  swarmed  with  exams  because  a 
single  national  exam  date  is  set  for  the 
NTE  which  is  required  by  43  states. 

Purdue  Calumet  students  have  scored 
relatively  lower  in  Core  Battery  test  sec¬ 
tions.  Weakness  has  been  shown  in  areas 
that  deal  with  music  and  art. 


Programs  are  scheduled  for  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  in  Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS  -  Hoosier  children 
and  youth  would  be  exposed  to  programs 
detailing  the  dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  under  a  bill  approved  by  a  Senate 
committee  this  week,  according  to  Sen. 
Thurm  Ferree  (D-Highland). 

Senate  Bill  402  would  create  a  non  pro¬ 
fit  corporation  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention  to  provide  grants  and  serve  as 
a  resource  for  education  programs  in  com¬ 
munities  across  Indiana,  according  to  Sen. 
Ferree. 

“The  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  problem 
is  punching  us  right  in  the  stomach,”  Sen. 
Ferree  said.  “It  threatens  to  destroy  the 
next  generation  of  Hoosiers  and  prevents 
social  and  economic  opportunity  for  many 
of  our  citizens.  We  will  win  the  war 
against  substance  abuse  only  when  we  stop 
the  demand,  and  that  means  teaching  our 


children  at  an  early  age  how  to  resist  get¬ 
ting  involved  with  drugs  and  alcohol,”  he 
said. 

If  SB  402  passes,  the  first  action  of  the 
corporation,  according  to  Sen.  Ferree, 
would  be  to  evaluate  all  existing  communi¬ 
ty  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education  pro¬ 
grams.  The  corporation  is  also  charged 
with  working  with  the  private  sector  in 
promoting  education  programs,  advising 
the  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor  on  the 
status  of  programs,  and  conducting 
marketing  and  promotional  campaigns. 

“I  believe  education  is  a  crucial  element 
in  our  war  against  drugs,”  Sen.  Ferree 
said.  “This  legislation  gets  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  promoting  awareness 
and  knowledge  among  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  victims  to  alcohol  or 
drugs.” 


Like  sleep! 

Zenith  pioneered  No  Wate  State  technology.  Put  simply,  its  the  fastest  design  in  the  computer  industry.  This  means  your 
work  gets  done  quickly  and  your  sleep  gets  started  sooner.  For  more  information  contact: 

Steve  Sofhauser 
Zenith  Data  Systems 
(312)  745-2180 

Free  mouse  and  up  to  $100  off  with 
any  286  LP  computer  purchase! 

Hurry.  Offer  expires  March  31, 1989. 
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Women’s  sports  auditions  are  held 


Auditions  for  the  1989-90  Purdue 
University  Calumet  women’s  volleyball 
and  basketball  teams  will  be  held  Sunday, 
Mar.  12. 


CRUISE  SHIP 
JOBS! 

*12,000  to  *50.000 
Call  now! 

r1 -206-736-7000 

ext.  1 20C  (Call  refundable) 


HAWAII  •  BAHAMAS  •  CARIBBEAN 


A 


Volleyball  auditions  are  scheduled  at  10 
a.m.,  and  basketball  try-outs  are  set  for 
12:30  p.m.  in  the  university’s  Physical 
Education  Recreation  Building. 

High  school  seniors  and  other  prospec¬ 
tive  PUC  students  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  sessions.  Persons  should  come  dress¬ 
ed  to  play. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Head  Women’s  Volleyball  and 
Basketball  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  at 
989-2556. 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

1AZ78  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COO 

800-351-0222 

■H'lnmw  in  Calif.  (213T  477  ^226 

Or.  rush  $2.00  to  Research  Assistance 
11322  Idaho  Ave  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


The  Indiana  Theta  Chapter 
of 

Alpha  Chi  Honor  Society 


The  Editorial  Board 
and  of  the 

Chronicle 


in  cooperation  with 

S.G.A.  Election  Committee 

Invite 

the  Students,  Faculty,  and  Administration 

of  the 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Community 

to  the 


1989-90 

Student  Government 
Association  Debates 


Candidates  for  S.G.A.  President,  Vice-President,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer  will  be  questioned  by  members 
of  the  PUC  community  on  the  issues  facing  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  university  at  large. 


Wednesday,  March  29, 1989 
11:00  a.m.  C-104 


Come  hear  the  candidates’  positions  on  the  issues 
that  will  affect  you  during  the  coming  year.  Then  be 
able  to  make  a  responsible  choice  in  April's  Student 
Government  Association  elections. 


Ill.  Tech  beats  lady  Lakers 


by  Kerry  Mitchell 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Basketball 
teams  had  a  dismal  day  on  Feb.  28,  drop¬ 
ping  two  games. 

In  the  evening’s  first  game  the  Lady 
Lakers  dropped  a  69-64  decision  to 
Wisconsin-Parkside  followed  by  the  mens 
team  74-68  loss  to  Illinois  Tech. 

In  the  opener  the  Lady  Lakers  could 
never  find  their  rhythm. 

The  Lady  Lakers  fell  behind  38-26  late 
in  the  first  half  as  they  had  trouble  con¬ 
taining  guard  Susie  Brugoni  who  burned 
PUC  for  19  first  half  points.  Tammy  Huz- 
zie  kept  PUC  close  by  scoring  12  first-half 
points.  The  score  was  42-36  at  half  time. 

PUC  cut  the  lead  to  56-54  with  6:23  left 
before  Wisconsin-Parkside  center  Sue 
Maass  hit  a  crucial  three  point  play,  ten 


seconds  later. 

Three  times  down  the  stretch  the  Lady 
Lakers  cut  the  margin  to  three  points,  but 
each  time  Maass  scored  to  keep  the  Lady 
Lakers  behind. 

“They’re  a  good  ball  club  with  some 
nice  athletes.  Right  now  we’re  not  handl¬ 
ing  the  pressure  situations  well,”  said 
coach  Stacey  Karpinec. 

The  loss  dropped  the  Lady  Lakers 
record  to  13-11. 

The  second  game  saw  the  mens  team 
unable  to  hold  a  six  point  half  time  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Lakers  led  40-34  at  half  time  and 
raised  the  margin  to  10  on  a  basket  by 
Mike  Uhles  with  9:23  left  in  the  game. 

In  the  next  3:20  the  Lakers  were 
outscored  12-1  and  trailed  59-58  with  6:03 
left. 


Match  knowledge  with  experience... 

Food  servers  —  Cocktail  Servers  —  Bussers 
After  you've  put  away  your  books,  you  need  to  gain  some  experi¬ 
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a  chance  to  work  with  dynamic  individuals  like  yourself.  You  can 
have  fun  and  earn  extra  income  while  you're  learning.  Stop  by  to 
fill  out  an  application  on  Thursdays  from  9  a.m.-12  noon  or  4  p.m.- 
7  p.m. 

John  Szczepanskl 

Human  Resources 
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Professional  TYPIST  without  the 
professional  prices:  Student  rate; 
$1.50  per  page.  FAST  TURN 
AROUND!  Call  Debbie  at  Office 
Overflow.  (2 1 9)  836-0509  or  (21 9) 
836-2307  (Home). 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  - 
Term  Papers,  Resumes,  Books,  and 
all  of  your  typing  needs.  Fast, 
Reliable  and  Personalized  Service 
for  both  students  and  businesses. 
Call  Eileen  -  924-5725. 

Telemarketing  Positions  Available 
at  STAFF  MANAGEMENT  -  Pays 
$5-$5.50  Start,  Paid  Training  and 
Bonuses,  Day  and  Evening  Posi¬ 
tions.  Call  (312)  715-0400. 

Models  or  would-be  models,  no 
experience  necessary.  Earn 
$50-$150  per  photo  session.  Call 
736-1904  between  5-7  p.m. 

SPRING  BREAK  IN  THE 
BAHAMAS.  Sail  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Bahamas  aboard  our  43' 
sailboat.  Lowest  rates  you'll  find! 
Call  Miami  -  (305)  444-6000.  Ask 
for  Charlie. 

Help  Wanted.  Well  established 
night  club  in  area,  very  busy, 
needs  Cocktailers,  Bartenders, 
Cooks,  and  DJ's.  Send  resume  to 
P.O.  Box  10574,  Merrillville,  IN 
46410. 

Looking  for  a  fraternity,  sorority  or 
student  organization  that  would 
like  to  make  $500-$  1,000  for  a 
one  week  on-campus  marketing 
project.  Must  be  organized  and 
hardworking.  Call  Jill  or  Corine  at 
1-800-592-2121. 


ADOPTION.  Childless  couple 
desires  to  adopt  a  baby.  We  are 
stable,  financially  secure,  and  can 
provide  a  loving  home  to  your 
baby.  Make  our  dreams  come  true. 
Medical/legal  paid.  Joyce  &  Jim. 
Call  (219)  769-7949. 

Explore  your  spiritual  potential. 
You're  invited  to  ''The  Journey 
Home,"  a  half-hour  videotape 
presentation  on  the  teachings  of 
ECKANKAR.  Learn  simple  spiritual 
exercises  that  deal  with  visualiz¬ 
ations,  dreams,  Soul  Travel  techni¬ 
ques  and  intuitive  methods  to  help 
you:  develop  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Life  Force  or  ECK, 
receive  spiritual  guidance  in  your 
dreams,  explore  past  lives,  and 
discover  the  ways  Spirit  contacts 
us  today:  as  Light  and  Sound. 
Saturday,  March  18th  at  2  p.m., 
LaQuinta  Inn,  Route  30  and  1-65, 
Merrillville.  Sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Satsang  Society,  Inc.;  A 
Chartered  Affiliate  of  ECKANKAR. 
Call  219-844-4325  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Ashlin  Transportation  is  a  leasing 
company  looking  for  ambitious 
dockworkers  for  loading  and 
unloading  trailors.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  pay  and  flexible  hours. 
Call  219-931-4545  or  312-374- 
1555. 

National  marketing  firm  seeks  am¬ 
bitious,  mature  student  to  manage 
on-campus  promotions  for  top  na¬ 
tional  companies  this  school  year. 
Call  Lisanne  or  Rebecca  P.  at 
1-800-592-2121. 


